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THE ECLIPSE OF PEACE 

BY DAVID JAYNE HILL 



THE Great War having ended in the defeat of the 
aggressors, and the finality of the victory being indispu- 
table, both victors and vanquished had a right, in Novem- 
ber, 1918, to expect an early peace, of which they had 
pressing need. 

Both desired it; and yet, although more than a year has 
elapsed since the arbitrament of arms definitely settled the 
contest in a military sense, the whole world is still suffer- 
ing because peace has not been formally concluded. 

In the April and May numbers of this REVIEW for 
last year it was pointed out that peace had been delayed by 
the effort to combine with a definite immediate settlement an 
immature plan for the reconstruction of all international 
relations. 

The ultimate futility of this combination was evident to 
all who had taken the pains to think out clearly the prob- 
lem of peace, for the reason that the two aims were essen- 
tially disparate and incompatible. The peace with Ger- 
many, being punitive, was necessarily based on military 
force. General and permanent peace must, however, rest 
upon a different foundation. To express the difference 
more precisely, the peace with Germany was of necessity 
the imposition of the will of the victors upon the van- 
quished. It was the result of military victory. It implied 
penalties to be inflicted, permanent restraints to be imposed, 
reparations to be made, and a recognized subordination of 
the vanquished as a defeated Power. No permanent world 
peace can be established upon this basis ; first, because inno- 
cent and law-abiding nations do not need to be thus sub- 
jected to the control of a superior form of power; and, 
secondly, because the attempt to maintain the peace of the 
world in such a manner necessarily involves the creation of 
a super-government claiming the right and possessing the 
power to maintain peace by force, regardless of the self- 
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determining aspirations of the nations brought under sub- 
jection to it. Such a subordination would involve the total 
surrender of national sovereignty on the part of the weaker 
States, which would be subjected to a hazardous existence 
under any international system founded on the idea of 
force, whatever its pretensions regarding peace might be. 
This sacrifice might be in some degree tolerable, if it placed 
those making the surrender under the sure protection of 
strict justice; but so great a surrender into the hands of 
superior power cannot safely be made, unless that power is 
defined, limited, and in some way made responsible. 

In so far then as the mechanism of peace is merely a 
mechanism of power, it cannot be a trustworthy guarantee 
of general and permanent peace, because it is a constant 
challenge to revolt. In brief, a device for the enforcement 
of specific penalties upon a culprit nation like Germany, is 
one thing; and a combination of free nations, aiming at 
friendship and a common obedience to law, is quite an- 
other. The attempt to unite them in one and the same form 
of organization is plainly an effort to combine incompatible 
purposes. 

There are two ways in which it is conceivable that 
world peace may be established. The first is by the use of 
military force to prevent and punish war. In the case of 
Germany, it was necessary to resort to this method, because 
Germany had decided to impose her will by force upon 
other nations, and that will had to be resisted; but for the 
victors to undertake to lay down the law for the rest of the 
world and to impose their will upon free nations, would 
be to accept and adopt the very principle against which 
they were contending, and would merely result in the estab- 
lishment of a joint imperialism, exercised by a group of 
Powers, instead of the predominance of a single Power. 
It is impossible, therefore, to establish world peace upon 
the basis of force unless on the material side that force is 
great enough to compel universal obedience, and on the 
moral side so just as to command the voluntary respect of 
mankind at large. In brief, no form of imperialism can 
ever permanently prevent war, for the reason that imper- 
ialism in whatever form is odious and provocative of hos- 
tility. 

The alternative way to render peace permanent is by a 
voluntary agreement to conform to certain rules of inter- 
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national conduct based upon the inherent rights and essen- 
tial needs of the associated nations. Such a system would 
not be based on force, but on law freely accepted. It would 
have no need of force, except for protection against assault 
and the vindication of the law. It would impose no 
superior authority. Its aim would be justice through 
understanding. It would imply the existence of really free, 
self-determining nations, and it would not in any respect 
require subordination on their part. Its extreme penalty 
might be simply outlawry; that is, in case of crime, expul- 
sion from the comity of nations and its material advan- 
tages. Such a penalty, however, could find justification 
only on the ground of a refusal to obey the law or fulfill a 
pledge. 

If it be true that the latter method indicates the only 
pathway to general and permanent peace, then it must be 
admitted that an effort to couple it with a retributary com- 
pact like the Treaty of Versailles, is to overshadow and 
vitiate it by making it subservient to the interests of a single 
group of Powers. 

The reason given by its advocates for the introduction 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations into the Treaty 
of Versailles and insistence upon the necessity of this as a 
preliminary of peace, is that the League is an indispens- 
able instrument for the execution of the treaty. 

The absurdity of this is evident upon the slightest exam- 
ination; but the proposition is not only absurd, it exposes 
the wholly incompatible elements of the treaty. 

One simple sentence, embodied in that document, would 
have provided all the guarantee necessary for its execution ; 
namely, that any attempt to evade the obligations of the 
treaty or to make an unprovoked assault on any one of the 
Allied and Associated Powers would be regarded as an 
offense to all of them. 

This would mean that the solidarity of the victors in the 
war was continued and maintained, so far as the enforce- 
ment of the peace is concerned. More than this would 
appear to be superfluous. The invitation to Germany's 
neighbors, neutral in the war, like Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden and Switzerland, to aid in enforcing the terms of 
the treaty is not an invitation to friendship; it bids them 
rather to risk a possible future hostility. Reliance upon 
Hedjaz, Siam, Persia, and other small States to enforce the 
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treaty adds no security to peace. If the war has really been 
won, if Germany has really been defeated, the League of 
Nations is not necessary for the enforcement of the treaty 
of peace. If, on the contrary, the war has not really been 
won, if Germany has not been defeated, the League of 
Nations is a device to draw the neutral nations into an alli- 
ance against Germany; and it is, therefore, not a general 
society of nations founded upon the idea of freedom, 
equality, and friendship, but an effort to associate the 
neutral Powers against a possible future foe. 

It would be more honorable frankly to admit that the 
League of Nations adds nothing to the execution of the 
peace with Germany. To hold that it is essential is vir- 
tually to assume that Germany has not been defeated. In 
any case, if the claim is to be taken seriously, it shifts the 
responsibility for executing the terms of the peace to the 
shoulders of those who have had no part in imposing them. 
It is, in substance, a demand that the neutral neighbors of 
Germany should now come in and aid the victors in perma- 
nently securing the spoils of victory and exacting the terms 
of a peace which they had no part in negotiating. 

The provisions of the Peace of Versailles show clearly 
how little sincerity there is in the assertion that the League 
of Nations is necessary to the execution of the peace. As 
Senator Moses clearly demonstrated in his noteworthy 
speech in the Senate on July 22d, the League of Nations, 
despite the intention to intertwine the Covenant with the 
Treaty of Versailles in an inseparable manner, plays but 
a secondary role. It is to the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers, and not to the League of Nations, that Germany 
renounces her colonies; and they have already, before the 
League has become a reality, allotted and distributed them 
among themselves. " In like manner, sums in gold held 
as pledge or as collateral in connection with the German 
loans to the Austro-Hungarian Government, the benefits 
disclosed by the treaties of Bucharest and B rest-Li tovsk, 
and all monetary instruments or goods received under these 
treaties pass into the possession of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, and are to be disposed of in a manner 
which these Powers shall hereafter determine.'' 

It is not the League of Nations, but a conference of mili- 
tary experts of these same Powers, that is to fix the number 
of effectives in the German army, and it is to these same 
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also that the report on the stocks of munitions and arma- 
ment is to be furnished. 

" It is not the League of Nations," continues Senator 
Moses, " but the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
who will approve the location and restrict the number of 
factories and works wherein Germany will be permitted to 
manufacture arms, munitions, and war materials. It is to 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, not to the 
League of Nations, that Germany must surrender her sur- 
plus war material; and it is these Powers and not the 
League of Nations who will direct the manner in which 
this surrender will be effected. And when the German 
Government shall disclose, as she must, the nature and mode 
of manufacture of all explosives, toxic substances, or other 
chemical preparations used by her in the war or prepared 
for the purpose of being so used — is it to the League of 
Nations, is it to Sir Eric Drummond, that these lethal 
formulae shall be turned over for deposit in the massive 
vaults which doubtless will form part of the equipment 
of the League of Nations palace at Geneva? By no means! 
It is the Principal Allied and Associated Powers who will 
take over and assimilate this deadly knowledge." 

How little the League of Nations was really expected 
to serve, or could even be made to serve, the purposes of 
the Allied and Associated Powers in executing the treaty 
is demonstrated by the fact that these Powers reserved to 
themselves and decided not to entrust to the League of 
Nations nearly all the important functions. This is suf- 
ficiently shown without going into particulars by the pro- 
portion of the activities thus reserved and those entrusted 
to the League. " The Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers," says Senator Moses, " figure 76 times; the Allied 
and Associated Powers figure 45 times — a total of 121. 
Whereas the League of Nations figures altogether only 57 
times, and of these 21 refer to its nebulous connection with 
the administration of the Saar Valley; 18 in connection 
with the labor clauses of which the League is supposed to 
be the special champion, and only 3 to Danzig, in relation 
to which we have been told the League is a prime neces- 
sity — leaving only 15 references to general activity for the 
League of Nations in the entire 253 pages which constitute 
the treaty apart from the Covenant of the League itself." 

The demand of Clemenceau for a separate treaty of 
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alliance with Great Britain and the United States for the 
protection of France reveals the utter lack of confidence on 
the part of French statesmen in the efficiency of the League 
of Nations in the execution of the Treaty of Versailles. 
With keenness of perception, although great power of dis- 
cernment was not necessary to grasp the truth, it was from 
the first clearly seen that, instead of adding to the security 
of France against her former enemy, the League only 
divides and obscures the responsibility of her allies and 
associates in the war. What Monsieur Bourgeois 
demanded was an international force that could not only 
offer real protection but could be held responsible for it. 
Failing in this, an Anglo-French and a Franco-American 
guarantee were necessary. This guarantee the President 
felt it necessary to hold out a prospect of receiving; and in 
his delayed message of July 29th, laying this latter treaty 
before the Senate, he said : " I was moved to sign this treaty 
by considerations which will, I hope, seem as persuasive 
and as irresistible to you as they have to me. We are bound 
to France by ties of friendship which we have always 
regarded and shall always regard as peculiarly sacred. 
. . . She now desires that we should promise to lend 
our great force to keep her safe against the Power she has 
had most reason to fear." What is this but a confession 
that France might justly have expected that a pledge to 
secure her safety would be written into the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles itself, and that this was not done? 

There is, in fact, no pledge of security in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, according to the President's inter- 
pretation of Article X, given to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate at the White House Conference. This 
article, he claims, relates only to the ultimate preservation 
of " territorial integrity," and contains no obligation to 
prevent " invasion for warlike purposes." This, it is true, 
is a strained and even violent attempt to make Article X 
appear less exacting than it is; but, if there be no promise 
of protection against invasion in this article, it is not to be 
found anywhere in the Treaty of Versailles. 

It is probably with distinct recognition of this that the 
President says, in his message on the Franco-American spe- 
cial treaty: "It is, therefore, expressly provided that this 
treaty shall be made the subject of consideration at the same 
time with the Treaty of Peace with Germany, that this 
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special arrangement shall receive the approval of the Coun- 
cil of the League, and that this special provision for the 
safety of France shall remain in force only until, upon 
application of one of the parties to it, the Council of the 
League, acting if necessary by a majority vote, shall agree 
that the provisions of the Covenant of the League afford 
her sufficient protection." 

Note the plain implications of this extraordinary state- 
ment. It is this Franco-American compact only, and, by 
inference, the Anglo-French compact which accompanies 
it, that are to give to France the security which the League 
of Nations does not afford; and by the terms of this message 
will not give, until " the Council of the League, acting if 
necessary by a majority " — although by the Covenant 
unanimity is required for such an act — " shall agree that 
the provisions of the Covenant of the League afford suffi- 
cient protection "! 

It is here candidly admitted that such protection as the 
League may offer is not only future but contingent. It is 
not actual. Suppose the Council never takes this action. 
But on what principle is a majority of the Council of the 
League at any time to be entrusted with the power to deter- 
mine when an obligation of the United States shall cease? 
What new strength, or solidity, or defensive power, or 
authority in the matter is this League to acquire? And 
how is it to acquire it? 

If the League does not and cannot protect France, of 
what value is it as an instrument for executing the Treaty 
of Versailles? Suppose Germany should suddenly refuse 
to fulfill her obligations under the treaty, what would the 
League do about it? According to the President's inter- 
pretation, they would merely " advise upon it " and wait 
to see if anyone was ready and disposed to act! 

We may, therefore, wholly abandon and reject the pre- 
tention that the Covenant of the League of Nations is nec- 
essary to the execution of the Treaty of Versailles. I think 
it has been clearly and irrefutably shown by the President 
himself that the Covenant has no vital relation to the 
treaty. It is an ineffectual attempt to graft upon the Treaty 
of Peace that " general association " which the President 
foreshadowed in his fourteenth point: "A general asso- 
ciation of nations must be formed under specific covenants 
for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political 
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independence and territorial integrity to great and small 
States alike. " 

The President believed that this could not be accom- 
plished unless it was consummated as a part of the Treaty 
of Peace. He considered that, because he had publicly 
made this proposal, he was authorized to insist upon it. 
He has himself expressed this conviction and has stated his 
reason for entertaining it. 

In the President's speech at Pueblo, on September 25th, 
1919, he said to his audience: " I had gone over there with, 
so to say, explicit instructions. Don't you remember that 
we laid down 14 points which should contain the principles 
of settlement? They were not my points. In every one of 
them I was conscientiously trying to read the thought of 
the people of the United States, and after I uttered those 
points I had every assurance given me that could be given 
me that they did speak the moral judgment of the United 
States and not my single judgment." 

On such evidence as this paragraph contains the Presi- 
dent maintained that he had a mandate from the American 
people to insist upon his fourteenth point as a part of the 
Treaty of Peace. " Then when it came to that critical 
period just a little less than a year ago," he continues, 
" when it was evident that the war was coming to its critical 
end, all the nations engaged in the war accepted those 14 
principles explicitly as the basis of the armistice and the 
basis of the peace. In those circumstances I crossed the 
ocean under bond to my own people and to the other Gov- 
erments with which I was dealing. The whole specifica- 
tion of the method of settlement was written down before- 
hand, and we were architects building on those specifica- 
tions." 

The Covenant of the League, it would appear from 
this, was written into the Treaty of Versailles, not as a 
means for the execution of that treaty, — so often insisted 
upon by the President and his adherents as necessary to 
this purpose but which function he admits it does not per- 
form, — but simply to fulfill an engagement previously 
made by the authority of the American people! 

It is in place, therefore, to inquire more particularly as 
to the origin and nature of that engagement. 

The assumption is here made that " we ", the American 
people, " laid down 14 points which should contain the 
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principles of settlement." " They were not my points," 
the President says. 

It would be interesting to know the details of this gen- 
erously accorded joint authorship of the " fourteen ", and 
especially to learn through what particular medium the 
President " read the thought of the people of the United 
States." Stated in this fashion, it can hardly be considered 
a valuable contribution to the accuracy of telepathy; and 
it does not add to our confidence in the President's capacity 
for weighing evidence, to be told that the testimony of his 
own consciousness was sufficient to give him " every assur- 
ance that could be given " that he had spoken the mind 
of the United States in uttering the " fourteen." He does 
not even pretend to have consulted anyone, and he appar- 
ently overlooks entirely the election returns of 1918, when 
he asked to be an " unembarrassed spokesman." With 
equal subjectivity of thought he appears either never to 
have known, or wholly to have forgotten, the outburst of 
protest in the United States against making the " four- 
teen " the conditions of the armistice, and the loud cry for 
" Unconditional surrender" as the only acceptable prelim- 
inary of peace. 

It has been repeatedly asserted, and I think it has never 
been denied, that the fourteenth point, regarding the " gen- 
eral association", had in view a compromise peace; in 
which, after sharing in the negotiations on equal terms, 
Germany would have a place in the newly constructed 
international system. 

It must not be forgotten that the " fourteen " date from 
a time when the President's idea of a " peace without 
victory " was still prevailing in his thoughts regarding the 
termination of the war. In the autumn of 1918 the con- 
ditions had wholly changed. The Allied and Associated 
Powers were victorious in the field. Germany was de- 
feated. Even admitting that the " fourteen " had ever con- 
stituted a desirable basis for peace with Germany, that time 
had passed. The Allies knew it and acted upon it. They 
accepted the " fourteen ", with qualifications, because they 
wished to retain the interest and aid of America, but took 
pains to demonstrate in the terms of the armistice the com- 
plete surrender of Germany as a consequence of her defeat. 
They then proceeded to dictate the terms of peace regard- 
less of the " fourteen ", and retained the President's adher- 
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ence to the Treaty of Versailles by permitting him artifi- 
cially to intertwine their draft of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations with the Treaty of Peace. It was the 
sole gratification that was allowed him. 

The object in according this gratification was to retain 
the participation and support of the United States in the 
Treaty of Versailles, and it could be obtained in no other 
way. What the Allies wanted was simply a defensive alli- 
ance. They could get it only in the form of a League of 
Nations. Whether they really have it in that form remains 
to be seen. What is more important to them and to the 
whole world is the confidence and approval of the Am- 
erican people. With these, whatever documents may be 
signed or left unsigned, they have everything they should 
desire. Without these, they have nothing. The only thing 
of value to them is the perpetuation of the Entente, and 
that must be of a character which free nations can cheer- 
fully accept and loyally honor. 

Looking back over all the transactions, it is evident that 
the Covenant of the League of Nations is not a real instru- 
ment for the execution of the Treaty of Peace, and was 
merely tied on to that treaty for the purpose of formally 
fulfilling the promises of the Allies to regard the " four- 
teen " as a basis of negotiation. Incidentally, however, it 
perpetuates in the Treaty of Versailles a hope of ultimately 
abrogating some of its provisions. 

The German Minister for Foreign Affairs, Herr 
Mueller, is reported to have said : " The German Gov- 
ernment will do everything in its power to live up to the 
treaty until our opponents themselves agree to rescind its 
most objectionable clauses or until the League of Nations 
takes the revision of the treaty in hand. This is one of the 
chief reasons why henceforth the League of Nations idea 
must be the basic principle of our conduct of foreign 
affairs." 

Germany well understands and recalls the original 
design of the " fourteen " as a basis for a compromise 
peace. She recognizes the fact that the President failed to 
carry out the " settlement " which the " fourteen " contem- 
plated. She remembers with bitterness that the expecta- 
tions she entertained when she asked for an armistice, in 
order to discuss peace on the basis of compromise, have 
been disappointed, and she considers that the President's 
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promises have not been kept. But she remembers, and will 
not suffer it to be forgotten, that there was to be a " general 
association of nations " which cannot really exist until she 
has a place in it; and when she has her place, she believes, 
the League of Nations will take in hand " the revision of 
the treaty " ! If Germany becomes a member of the 
League, under Article XI, she can bring to the attention 
of the League, and demand action upon it, any cause that 
threatens war. If the pressure of the obligations of the 
Treaty of Peace upon the German people — and there are 
many very serious and onerous obligations lasting through 
an entire generation — Germany, as a member of the 
League, could press for a change in the treaty; and until 
Germany is thus included in the League the fourteenth 
point has not been accepted. 

" My hope is in the League," says Herr Noske, the 
German Minister of National Defense. And yet this 
hope may be subject to sudden disillusionment. Without 
the consent of the five Great Powers, Germany cannot 
become a member of the League. The provisions of the 
Covenant effectually block the realization of that " gen- 
eral association of nations " that was to stabilize the recon- 
structed world. Instead of promoting it, the Covenant 
actually prevents it; for it is inconceivable that France 
will, until the terms of peace are fully executed, welcome 
Germany into the sheepfold. To force her to do so would 
virtually destroy the Peace of Versailles. 

We have then, I think, from every point of view the 
right to conclude that from the beginning the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, instead of contributing to the 
solution of the problem of peace, has effectually delayed 
and obstructed it. It has eclipsed the peace. 

During the long discussion in the Senate regarding the 
ratification of the Peace of Versailles, there has never been 
a moment when the treaty would not have been promptly 
ratified had it not been for the presence of the Covenant in 
the treaty. It is the League of Nations, and that alone, 
that has occasioned controversy and led to violent opposi- 
tion. It has strained the relations between the Allied and 
Associated Powers and greatly endangered the Entente. 
It has displaced more immediate issues and delayed peace. 
It has made continued peace less certain, even when pro- 
claimed, so long as strife over the obligations of the Cov- 
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cnant is prolonged. It is essential that they should at once 
be made clear or definitely declined. And yet, after all 
the commotion it has caused, it is evident that the Covenant 
of the League of Nations has no natural connection with 
the Treaty of Peace. It was made a part of it because the 
President declared to his colleagues in the Peace Confer- 
ence that he was " under bonds " to his own people, that 
he bore a mandate from them demanding a League of 
Nations, and that he would not dare return to them with- 
out it. 

The President, no doubt, believed, and perhaps with 
reason, that some international understanding, which 
might be designated as a " League of Nations ", would 
receive the approbation of the people of the United States. 
He not only assured his colleagues at Paris of this, but 
declared that it was positively demanded and must con- 
stitute a part of the settlement. With this assurance, at 
the first plenary session of the Conference, on January 25, 
1919, it was formally resolved, that " this League should 
be treated as an integral part of the general Treaty of 
Peace." 

The consequences of this acceptance of the President's 
insistence were apparently not realized until, on February 
14th, the first draft of a " Constitution of a League of 
Nations " was completed. There was no discussion in the 
plenary session, but it was promised for a later time. The 
little States amidst their fears had entertained high hopes. 
These were disappointed. Objection was at once raised by 
the smaller nations that the document created a super-gov- 
ernment, in fact an imperial corporation, existing nominally 
in the interest of peace, but in reality having for its pur- 
pose the domination of the world by a small group of 
Powers. To the amazement of Europe, opposition came 
largely from the United States, which had been represented 
as demanding this alleged " League of Nations " as a con- 
dition of peace! 

It is important to note the nature of this opposition. It 
was not based on the idea that the peace with Germany 
should not be guaranteed, or that no international organ- 
ization was desired, or upon a rejection of the terms of 
peace exacted of Germany, for none were at that time 
definitely proposed. On the contrary, it was complained 
that peace was delayed by the new construction, that peace 
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should be immediately concluded, and that the formation 
of a League of Nations should then be taken up delib- 
erately. Thirty-nine Senators, more than a third of the 
whole number required to ratify the treaty, and therefore 
a sufficient number to prevent its ratification, signed the 
" Round Robin " declaring " that it is the sense of the 
Senate that the negotiations on the part of the United 
States should immediately be directed to the utmost expedi- 
tion of the urgent business of negotiating peace terms with 
Germany, satisfactory to the United States and the nations 
with whom the United States is associated in the war 
against the German Government, and the proposal for a 
League of Nations to insure the permanent peace of the 
world should then be taken up for careful and serious con- 
sideration." 

The same eagerness for peace and the same disposition 
to improve the organization of international relations have 
been manifested in the United States by critics of the Cov- 
enant proposed at Paris. On the other hand, the Presi- 
dent has persisted in his determination that this Covenant, 
unmodified, shall constitute a part of the Treaty of Peace. 

The President's challenge to the Senate of the United 
States — his co-equal in the exercise of the treaty-making 
power, without whose advice and consent no treaty can be 
made — and his open attack upon the Senate for not yield- 
ing to his decisions, have been sufficiently considered in this 
Review. It has also been here noted that when, after his 
declaration that the Covenant would be so inextricably 
intertwined with the Treaty of Peace that they could not 
be separated, upon his arrival in Paris, on March 14th, 
finding that immediate peace had been decided upon in his 
absence, he took measures to put an end to this plan. Since 
that episode was recorded some new disclosures have been 
made. Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, in his sympathetic 
account of " What Wilson did at Paris ", now informs us: 
" Though the details were not then known — and are not 
yet publicly known — a resolution, fathered by Mr. Bal- 
four, had actually been adopted by the Council of Ten, 
sitting in President Wilson's absence, providing for an 
immediate preliminary treaty containing practically all 
the settlements involved, not only military but financial 
and economic, including the establishment of all new 
boundaries and determining responsibility for the war. 

vol. ccxi. — no. 771. 12 
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Practically the only thing omitted was the League of 
Nations!" 

" Now this whole procedure," comments Mr. Baker, 
" was contrary to the long-held and often asserted policy 
of the President, and it endangered the most important of 
the fourteen points accepted by all nations as the basis of 
settlement, the fourteenth of which declares that 'a general 
association of nations must be formed.' " 

When the President discovered that peace was to be 
made without including the League of Nations, with 
" stunning directness and audacity ", on March 15th, 
twenty-four hours after his arrival in Paris, he issued a 
statement to the press that the decision that the establish- 
ment of a League of Nations should be made an integral 
part of the Treaty of Peace was of final force and that no 
change was contemplated. 

" This bold act," continues the writer, " fell like a 
bomb-shell in Paris; and in Europe. A shot from Big 
Bertha could not have caused greater consternation. It 
overturned the most important action of the Conference 
during the President's absence; and it apparently destroyed 
the popular expectation of an early peace." 

Mr. Baker regards this achievement as one of the 
President's most notable victories, but does not hesitate to 
report that the Daily Express of London demanded that 
the British Government refuse to support him in this 
"hold-up"; and that Monsieur Pichon, the French For- 
eign Minister, publicly expressed his criticism of the 
President's intervention. 

Having triumphed over the Peace Conference in his 
determination that there should be no peace without a 
League of Nations, it is not surprising that the President 
should hold that there can be no League of Nations which 
does not conform to his will. 

Almost a year has passed since the statesmen at Paris 
were ready to declare immediate peace, for which the whole 
world was longing; but since that time there has been pro- 
jected across the luminary of peace the silhouette of a sol- 
itary implacable figure, sternly forbidding the proclama- 
tion that the Great War is ended, unless it conforms to the 
mandate imposed by a single will. 

David Jayne Hill. 



